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SMOKE 

OF 

DOOM 

”j”HIS is how the deadly 
volcano of Mount 
Agung looked during the 
terrible eruption on the 
Isle of I3ali, in Indonesia. 

In tho picture it is less 
than four miles away, and 
many temples of the kind 
seen in the foreground have 
been overwhelmed by red- 
hot lava and the worshippers 
killed while they prayed 
for deliverance. 

Hundreds have died and 
thousands of acres of good 
land have been ruined for 
ever. It is believed that 
about 400,000 people have 
been left without homes or 
the means of raising food. 



Pocket Sub 

A Gl-RMAN one-seater submarine for holiday- 
makers was on view at the recent boat show 
in West Berlin. ' 

About eight feet long, this eight hours without having its 
little vessel is made of glass- batteries re-charged, and the 
fibre and plastic material, and submarine carries enough oxygen 
has a transparent dome. for three hours underwater. 

Driven by a 500-watt electric Like big subs, it has a ballast 
motor, it can travel at nearly system in which water is taken 
five miles an hour at a depth of in for a dive and driven out by 
100 feet. The motor lasts for compressed air for surfacing. 
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S STONE AGE MEETS 
1 20th CENTURY 
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A SMALL tribe still living in the Stone Age 
met white men of the 20th century for 
the first time in their lives the other day. 
About 50 of them, returning from a hunting 
expedition, suddenly came face to face with 
an Australian patrol in a remote part of the 
mountains of north New Guinea. 

The tribesmen had their called themselves G’hom, 
noses pierced with bones, became very friendly and 
wore kilts made of bark invited the white men to visit 
cloth, and carried bows and their chief village. To reach 
arrows and stone axes. They it a raft had to be built, and 
stared at the newcomers as the G’homs helped in the 
though seeing visitors from work. Then the whole party 
another planet. embarked and set off down 

The patrol's native guide the river, 
could make himself under- Their arrival caused great 
stood, however, and he excitement, and the women— 
quickly explained that the wearing grass skirts and 
visitors were peaceful. At bone ear-rings—prepared a 
that, the tribesmen, who meal for the strange guests. 
■■■■■■■■aaaaBBaaaaaaaBaaaaaaaBBBaaaaaaaBaat 


The G’homs eat opossums, 
birds, yams, and sago. They 
cook in clay pots. 

They all gathered round— 
the little girls wearing small 
grass skirts and the little boys 
naked—and watched in 
astonishment as the white 
men ate their food with 
knives and forks from enamel 
plates. 

When the patrol took their 
leave of these friendly people 
—still living as once our own 
ancestors did—the Australians 
invited the headman to go 
with them to their station, 
where they taught him some 
English, and sent him home 
with a gift of spoons, knives, 
and plates. 
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Government House at Lagos, Nigeria 

From Fateef of Fag os 


.11 ore than a 
Quarter— 
one Quitter l 

Dear Sir,—C. P. Ridout’s report 
on Abingdon Grammar School 
(issue 16th March), says that his 
school, which is 400 years old, is 
celebrating its QUARTER-CEN¬ 
TENARY. 

I would like to point out that a 
quarter-centenary is 25 years; 400 
years is a QUATER-CEN¬ 
TENARY. 

I know this because our school, 
Dudley Grammar, in Worcester¬ 
shire, has just finished its celebra¬ 
tions tor its quater-centenary. 
The crowning moment came when 
the Minister of Education, The 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Boyle, 
opened our new extensions, and 
gave the prizes at our Prize and 
Speech Day. 

T. Jevons, Woodsctton, near 
Dudley. 


Dear Sir,—Being a regular 
reader of CN for over 3j years, 
I made up my mind to write to 
you. I would like to have pen¬ 
pals from C N readers, particularly 
England, but if I get letters from 
any part of the globe I will reply 
promptly. 

My hobbies are stamp-collect¬ 
ing, view cards, exchanging 
records, magazines, reading, and 
learning languages. I can write in 
English and French. 

Lateef Bilewomo, 130 Great 
Bridge Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Is this about 
a clothes 
horse? 

Dear Sir,—In recent weeks I 
have become aware of the activi¬ 
ties of a certain society campaign¬ 
ing against the nakedness of cer¬ 
tain animals. I regard this as 
quite preposterous. 

If this society were to consider 
for a moment the increasingly 
urgent needs of the world’s many 
millions of refugees, of those 
made homeless by natural catas¬ 
trophes, and of those poverty- 
stricken families whose daily life 
is one continued uphill struggle for 
survival, and resolved unanimously 
to provide them with clothing, 
they would be serving not only a 
useful, but also an absolutely 
essential, purpose. 

I know as well as anyone that 
an emaciated and ill-clad Tibetan 
refugee would appreciate the 
provision of some clothes far 
more than Would someone’s horse. 

John Barber, Oakham, Rutland. 

SSravo!—from 
Jo'bur if 

Dear Sir,—I read about the 
brave action of Stephen Smith in 
the CN of 16th February. 

The article was read to the BG 
Club, and on behalf of its mem¬ 
bers, I would like to congratulate 
him. 

It is deeply regretted that this 
letter could not be posted sooner 
but we only get the CN three 
weeks after England. 

Gwynneth Drummond, Kensing¬ 
ton, Johannesburg. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


imperfection in a stamp 
increases its mtlue 


100 TOYS 13'6 

Plus 2/6 Pock & Postage 
British Isles Only 

FANTASTIC SALE 
of a million toys 

Ideal tor Parties, Lucky Dips, etc., but 
too late for the Xmas trade, these 
plastic toys and novelties must be 
cleared to make room for new stock 
already shipped. Money refunded if 
not delighted. 

Box includes: Beautiful Doll and Walking 
Dog; Model Cars, Aeroplanes and Floating 
Boats; Fascinating Chinese Fan, Bracelets 
and Party Masks; Sheriff’s Stars and 
Handcuffs; Genuine Flying Saucers and 
Parachutes; Brush, Comb, Mirror and 
Kitchen Sets; Large 14 in. Bow and Arrow 
and Pistol; Real Magnetic Compasses; 
Playballs; Puzzles; Woo-Woo’s; Trumpets; 
Whistles; Jumping Shrimps; Miniature 
Telescope, etc.; altogether 100 toys in 
every box to delight both boys and girls. 
Letters of thanks and repeat orders arriving 
by every post. Write clearly and send 
16/- now for prompt dispatch. 

EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. 59) 

New Market Buildings, 
Bridgnorth, Salop 


Dear Sir,—The other day a 
sheet of threepenny stamps was 
printed with an error. The error 
was that the head of the Queen 
was omitted. Stamp dealers say 
that the stamps are now worth 
£85 each. Quite a price for a 
threepenny stamp! 

Anthony C. H. Vale, Caver- 
sham, Reading. 

Mr. C. W. Hill, our Stamps 
expert, says: Anthony's facts are 
correct, except that only 76 of the 
120 stamps in the sheet were 
defective. 

This is the only time since the 
first stamp, the Penny Black, was 



MORE WINDOW CARDS FOR OLD PEOPLE 


Latest news of the campaign to 
supply old people with SOS 
cards to put in their windows in 
case of emergency comes from 
Leeds. 

Boys of Middleton Secondary 
School there, will be looking out 
for black and yellow cards of 
which 300 have been printed at 
the school for distribution by 
doctors, welfare workers, rent- 
collectors and clergy. 

The cards show the winning 
design from over 100 entries from 
the school. 

Said the headmaster: “All our 
boys know what the cards look 
like and if any of them see one 


displayed they will call at the 
house and, if help is required, 
consult a neighbour, call a doctor 
or the police.” 



A UNITED ARABIA 

By our Special Correspondent 

; T'HREE Arab countries of the Middle East—Yemen, 
Iraq, and Syria—have changed their governments by 
i force in the past six months. 

In Syria revolutions are nothing new, for regimes have 
i been overthrown there again and again since the last 
; World War. The country’s new leader is Mr. Salah Bitar. 


issued in 1840 that British stamps 
have appeared without a portrait 
of the reigning monarch. 

"WTfW-JWfl 


ROYAL WEDDING 
S0UVEHIR 

The work carried out for young 
people by King George’s Jubilee 
Trust will benefit from sales of 
the Souvenir Programme of the 
wedding of Princess Alexandra to 
the Hon. Angus Ogilvie on 24th 
April. Beautifully decorated with 
Princess Alexandra’s coat-of-arms, 
it is on sale at bookstalls and 
shops. 


H In Iraq, last February, the 
S people killed their leader, 
H General Abdul Karim Kassem 
B who, in 1958, had himself 
H murdered the last king of 
= Iraq, Feisal II. Here the new 
= leader is Field Marshal Abdul 
l§ Aref. 

H Yemen has been under the 
= revolutionary rule of Marshal 
H Abdullah Sallal since last 
B September, when the Imam 
H (king) was thrown out. 

=j So in these three countries 
= the decks have been cleared. 
= But for what we 
H cannot be sure. 

= Experts think 
B their policies will 
§§ move along these 
B lines:—to try 
H to unite all the 
= peoples of the 
S Arab States; to 
j= drive hated Israel 

= Presidents Nasser 
= (left) and Ben Bella 
= in Cairo 

B (population 2,200,000) “into 
H the sea”—for Arabs have 
= never accepted the creation of 
H this Jewish republic in 1948; 
H and to end all Arab feudal and 
= royalist systems and push out 
H Western influence which 
j§ appears to support those 
H systems. 

= In these aims the new 
ff revolutionaries look to the 
= oldest and the youngest of the 
jf independent Arab nations. 
= These are the Egypt of Colonel 
= Nasser, who deposed King 
= Farouk in 1952; and Algeria 
= which, under Mr. Ben Bella, 
= cut away from France last 
H July. 

= The five countries so far 
j= m e n t i o n e d—Syria, Iraq, 
= Yemen, Egypt, and Algeria— 
= have a combined population of 
ff over 50 millions. But the 
§j wealth they get from oil—it’s 
= mostly in Iraq and Algeria—is 
j| not shared among them. 

= These five are envious of the 
= far wealthier Arab States under 
= sheiks (rulers) or kings, whose 


much richer oilfields have 
been developed and are 
protected by Britain and the 
USA. 

These—Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Aden, Muscat and 
Oman, Bahr:in, the so-called 
Trucial States, and Qatar— 
have a total population of less 
than one-fifth of that of the 
five. But their oil revenues are 
four iimes as great. But these 
revenues, too, are not shared 
with other Arab countries. 

Jordan has no oil at all and 



is poor. But the others are B 
rich and their troubles spring = 
largely from their failure to gj 
spread oil incomes fairly. The B 
lion’s share always goes to the §§ 
ruling families, and Britain and B 
the United States have been j§ 
. blamed for keeping those rulers H 
in power. = 


Trouble-spot 


One trouble-spot is Aden, = 
where Britain has created a = 
federation of little territories s 
ruled by sheiks despite ,=§ 
protests that the people have !§ 
had no say in choosing their = 
government. And Aden is If 
claimed by Yemen, just across s 
the frontier. B 

At the end of this month the ff 
British-backed Central Treaty ij 
Organisation (CENTO) meets 5 
in Karachi. America, Turkey, = 
Persia, and Pakistan are asso- = 
ciated with Britain in CENTO. = 
Together they must try to end = 
the confusion caused by their ff 
Middle East policy. = 

illll!IIII!llllllinil!IIHnillllllllllllllllllllllllllill!lllil!llllllllll!inill!lll!linillllillli!llll!ll!l!lfii:!lllllll!llllifi 
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The new botanical gallery 
which lias recently been 
opened at the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington, 
London, has been designed 
not only to educate, but also 
to entertain the public and the 
many school parties who make 
use of its facilities. It has 
been arranged in such a way 
that even those who have very 
little knowledge of botany will 
be able to enjoy the many 
exhibits ihere. 

During the early planning 
stages of this section of the 
museum, both teachers and pupils 
were consulted with the object of 
trying: to discover what sort of 
exhibit would entertain and also 
help the student. As a result of 
some of the suggestions that were 
put forwa'd, explanatory models, 
diagrams, rnd large drawings were 
introduced into the exhibition to 
explain ;ome of the more 
technical points. 


A series of exhibits was also 
produced jointly with The Nature 
Conservancy, illustrating the need 
for nature conservation and how 


nature reserves are set up to deal 
with this urgent problem. In 
addition four dioramas were made. 
These dioramas, which are 
spectacular paintings of such 
exotic places as the Arizona 
Desert and the tropical rain forest 
of Nigeria, show, by various 
lighting effects, how the sun rises 
and sets in these places. 

Among the many other interest¬ 
ing exhibits is a history of our 
vegetation since the ice age, and 
a collection of about six hundred 
common, British flowering plants 
and ferns, -together with maps 
showing where they can be 
found. 


Above: Part of an 
exhibit illustrat¬ 
ing some of the 
vegetation in 
the central 
Himalayas. 


Left: An exhibit 
of mosses and 
liverworts. 


Extreme right: A 
diorama of a view 
on Mount Ruwen- 
xori (16,794 feet) 
on the Congo- 
Uganda border. 


YOU THINK BOTANY 
MINE? Th - M - U sfZ his 











GET AN ILFORD CAMERA-LOAD IT WITH ILFORD FILM 


These two marvellous Ilford cameras—the 
new Ilford Sprite and the Ilford Sporti—are 
specially designed for you. You can take 
really exciting shots with them and they’re 
very easy to operate. 

WHAT FILM SHOULD YOU USE? 

For black-and-white load up with Ilford 
Selochrome. It’s the roll film that’s a perfect 
all-rounder, in sizes 120, 620 or 127. Costs 
3/6. Going to shoot colour? Then Ilfocolor 
roll film is the one for you. It will fit any roll 
film camera of any make. And you’ll find it 
easy to use! 


NEW ILFORD SPRITE 

Takes pictures in black-and-white or colour. 
Has eye-level viewfinder, high quality lens, 
and is fitted with metal anchorage points for 
neck sling. Takes 127 size roll film. £1.3.6. 


CBS ■ 


ILFORD SPORTI 

Costs only £3.17.7. and takes as clear and 
lively pictures—colour or black-and-white— 
as cameras costing far more. Simple to 
operate. Can be used with flash gun. Takes 
120 size roll film. 
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NUTCRACKER 

MAN 


NOWELLE8 = 
BE FRANCE 

Unc flotille de cbalutiers 
russes, avec un navire-usine, se 
livre actuellement a la peche 
au large de la Bretagne. 

Les pecheurs bretons se sont 
monlres emus de la presence 
des bailments russes, car ils 
craignent que la peche inten¬ 
sive qu’ils pratiquent ne 
depeuple les bancs habiluelle- 
incut frequentes par les petites 
unites de la cote sud du 
Finistere et d’Etal (Morbihan). 

Le produit des chalutages 
russes est, en eftet, transform^ 
sur place par le navire-usine, 
selon une methode deja 
employee en d’autres lieux. 
Mais e’est la premiere fois que 
les chalutiers russes viennent 
operer si pres des cotes 
bretonnes. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, 17th April. 
Send to: Nouveltes de France, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farrinttdon Street, London, F..C.4. 
23rd March winner, James O’Flaherty, 
22 Earlswood Road, Belfast 4. 


An ancestor of man lived in 
East Africa 1,700,000 years ago. 
Fossilised fragments of his skull 
were discovered in Tanganyika by 
the wife of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, 
the celebrated British anthropolo¬ 
gist, and now two American 
scientists have determined the age 
of the fragments after elaborate 
tests. 

Dr. Leakey called the owner of 
the skull “Nutcracker Man,” 
because he had big teeth. His 
remains, says Dr. Leakey, 
represent the missing link between 
the ape-men of South Africa, and 
true men. 

Pigs as big as 
rhinoceroses 

Nutcracker was a youth of 
about 17 when he died. He 
probably lived on nuts and 
vegetables, and among the dangers 
he faced in his short life were 
giant baboons, pigs as big as 
rhinoceroses, and ostriches bigger 
than giraffes. Their fossilised 
bones have also been found. 



A gang of children on holiday at the sea¬ 
side . . . flashing lights in the dark . . . 
secret caves ! These are the ingredients 
of a thrilling new story out now in the 
SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE LIBRARY 
series. Boys and girls will ALL enjoy 


\\ 




PEEWITS' 


SEASIDE 

MYSTERY" 


LooJi for this 
cover on 
the boohsfalls 
everywhere 


SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE 
LIBRARY No. 211 

—Only a shillingsss-sss—- 




\ .PET WHALE 

• A huge sperm whale has 

■ made itself at home off 

• Yladivostock, Russian port 

■ on the Sea of Japan. It is 

• called the “Commander ” by 

■ (he local people. It bears a 
I big scar—doubtless received 

• from some unsuccessful 

• harpooner—but today no 
! one tries to catch this battle- 
! scarred veteran. 


Pictures on Ilia Wall 


The people of Warsaw, Poland’s 
capital, have always liked to liven 
up the outside walls of their 
homes with paintings. Though 
three-quarters of the city was 
destroyed during the last world 
war, the old part has now been 
restored exactly as it was—wall 
paintings and all—as we see here. 

■•Briefly - . . 


Severn buslimrn 

The prize-winning film 
about South Africa’s great 
desert and its elusive Bush¬ 
men, The Lost World of the 
Kalahari, is to be shown at 
the Royal Commonwealth 
Society in London on 22 nd 
April in aid of the African 
Medical and Research 
Foundation. Tickets, five 
shillings for people under 16 , 
arc obtainable from the 
Foundation at Strand House, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 2 . 
lit;/ rontpletiniis ? 

In his first ten weeks of 
office, Norway’s first Om¬ 
budsman (public grievance 
man) received 320 complaints 
from citizens who considered 
they had been badly treated 
by Government officials. 

Continental Easter holidays 
\ for 12,000 British boys and 
girls have been arranged by 
the School Travel Service. 

Donlu'i / ifrntttrt'S 

Ichimonji, a donkey in the 
Tokyo zoo, has been fitted 
with a set of metal false teeth. 

An Australian boy, sucked 
by floodzvaters into a storm 
drain near Sydney, teas swept 
; for a mile-and-a-half through 
a tunnel into a creek. He 
escaped with only cuts and 
shock. 

A village for 500 under¬ 
privileged Egyptian children 
has been established in the 
desert beside the pyramids at 
Gizeh. 


CASTLE 


A farmer at Waihi, New 
Zealand, has found star¬ 
lings a great help in keeping 
down pests. He has en¬ 
couraged the birds by providing permanent nesting places like this 
round his farm. He never uses weed killers or insecticides, 
considering them bad for the soil. 


Crabs In Boots 

Thirty giant female crabs 
had rubber “boots ” fitted 
over their claws when they 
were flown from the Bering 
Sea to new homes in the 
Barents Sea, over 3,000 miles 
away. The idea was to 
prevent them from damaging 
one another on the long flight 
in glass tanks. 

These huge crabs are 
found only in the Bering Sea, 
and Russian scientists want 
to see if they will take to 
life in Arctic waters, where 
red algae, the seaweed diet 
of the young crabs, grows 
abundantly. 

None the worse for their - 
journey, the crabs obligingly 
laid about 300,000 eggs each 
after landing at Murmansk. 


It’s warmer 
up north! 

The Arctic is getting warmer, 
according to the Russian scientist 
Sergei Uspensky. He says that 
forests are spreading northwards. 
They are invading the tundra, the 
region where the soil is 
permanently frozen below a 
depth of two feet, and where only 
moss and stunted shrubs grow. In 
some places the forest boundaries 
have advanced more than 30 miles 
in 40 years. 

And with the trees have gone 
birds and animals never found so 
far north before; such creatures as 
owls, bank swallows, great snipe, 
warblers, foxes, otters, and some 
kinds of mice. 

Others that formerly lived in 
the tundra, the small Northern 
gull and the Arctic fox for 
instance, have migrated farther 
north, perhaps driven out by the 
southern newcomers. 


Well Drilled 

“The Riddle of the Odessa 
Catacombs ” has at last been 
solved. It concerned the bones of 
prehistoric animals found in these 
Russian caves. The bones had 
been drilled with geometrically 
accurate holes. This could only 
have been done, it was thought, 
by metal tools. But men had no 
such tools a million years ago. 

Now it has been proved that 
the drilling was done by shellfish. 
The bones have been washed in 
and out of the caves by the sea 
many times during the past million 
years. 
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THE SIZE OF THE 

UNIVERSE 


O 1 



| UR ideas about the universe are always changing. 
Thousands of years ago, men were sure that the Earth 
musi be the most important body in the heavens. One Greek 
philosopher even suggested that the diameter of the Sun was 
about two feet! But nowadays we know that the universe 
is vast, even larger than we believed not much more than 
ten years ago. 

Di ring the last few months 
some further research has been 
clone in connection with the closest 
of the major galaxies, the Great 
Spiral in Andromeda. 

In 1781 a French astronomer. 

Charles Messier, produced a cata¬ 
logue of about a hundred misty- 

looking patches which were known c „., , „ . 

as nebulae, from the Latin word ^ of Onon, looked hke 
mearing “clouds.” One or two, ?' . LS a ' 1 '? 8 Sa ^. K 9 , J )ers ’ 

notably the Sword of Orion and ’! s L K ntl °nieda Nebula, 

. . - . i i seemed to be made up of stars 

the nebula in Andromeda, could , , , ..... ‘ 

, ...... , . Herschel made the brilliant su«- 

be seen without a telescope, but „ ,, . 1 ° 

. t • . gestton that the starrv nebulae 

most were very faint. ... „ . * ncuuiac 

... . might really be separate systems 

Messier was not really interested r.,,. , , . y : ’ 

. . .. , tat beyond the boundaries of our 

in nebulae. He was concerned , 

... , , . , . .1 own stai-system or Galaxy, 

with comets and he listed the 

The trouble was that all the 
starry nebulae were so remote 
that, at this time, to measure their 
distances was very difficult. Indeed, 
up to 1924, nobody was able to 
do it. 

Problem solved 

The problem was finally solved 
by an American astronomer, E. E. 
Hubble, using the 100-inch reflec¬ 
tor at Mount Wilson, then the 
telescope in the 



most powerful 
world. 

Hubble was 
stars of the 




M sunt Wilson Observatory, 
California 

nebulae merely because he had 
found himself mistaking a nebula 
for a comet, and so wasting time. 
It was William Herschel. the 
greatest observer of the period, 
who studied them closely, and dis¬ 
covered a great many more. 

The nebulae seemed to be of 
two kinds. Some, such as the 


studying variable 
type known as 
Cepheids. A Cephcid has some 
curious qualities, as l explained 
in a previous article. The real 
luminosity is linked with the 
“period,” or time taken for the 
star to brighten and fade. The 
longer the period, the more lumin¬ 
ous the Cepheid. 

This means that as soon as a 
Cepheid is found, and its period 
measured, its luminosity can be 
calculated. This, in turn, means 
that its distance can be found. The 
Cepheids therefore act as con¬ 
venient “standard candles” in 
space: 

As he had hoped, Hubble found 
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SEND \OW 

FOR THIS 
VTIVZIYO 

“ I 

ENCLOSE SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage & pkg.) 
STATING SIZE (120, 620, or 127) OF FREE FILM RE¬ 
QUIRED AND RECEIVE BY RETURN YOUR FREE 
FILM. LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE—SO SEND 
AT ONCE. Your cash refunded if not delighted. 

DAWES f OAD, 
LONDON, S.W.6. 



Cepheid variables inside the 
Andromeda Nebula. He measured 
their periods, and deduced their 
distances. At once it became clear 
that Herschel had been right. The 
Cepheids—and. hence, the Nebula 
—were so remote that they lay far 
beyond the borders of our Galaxy. 

Further work suggested a dis¬ 
tance of 750,000 light-years. (A 
light-year, remember, is the dis¬ 
tance covered by a ray of light in 
one year; it works out at just 
under six million million miles.) 

Mistake ! 

Then, in 1952, W. Baade, also 
in America, discovered that there 
had been a mistake. The Cepheids 
were all much brighter than had 
been thought, and so they must 
be even farther away. Instead of 
lying at 750,000 light-years, the 
Andromeda Nebula—now renamed 
the Andromeda Galaxy—lay at 
something more like two million 
light-years. 

Cepheid variables in other 
galaxies were also more luminous 
than had been thought, and so 
Baade virtually doubled the size 
of the universe at one stroke! 

Unfortunately, as in the case of 


The Andromeda 
Galaxy, the light 
of which takes 2 
million light-years 
to reach Earth 



our own Galaxy, a tremendous 
amount of gas and dust, known 
as interstellar (between-the-stars) 
dust, is spread throughout the 
Andromeda Galaxy. So it was 
not easy to obtain accurate 
measures of the Cepheids. One 
could not tell the extent to which 
they were being obscured by the 
interstellar dust. 

Distance re-measured 

The only solution was to find 
Cepheids well away from the 
middle of the Andromeda Galaxy, 
where the gas and dust were more 
thinly spread. This has now been 
done, and the distance re-measured. 


It is 2.2 million light-years. 

When we look at the Andromeda 
Galaxy, then, we are seeing it not 
as it is now, but as it used to be 
2.2 million years ago—before Man 
appeared on Earth! And yet the 
Andromeda Galaxy is one of the 
very nearest of the outer systems, 
and is a member of a collection 
of galaxies known as the Local 
Group. 

No doubt further measures of 
it will be made in future, but we 
may at least be sure that the 
present value of 2.2 million light- 
years is not very far wrong. 

The more we study the universe, 
the bigger it seems to become. 


FREE FI LMS (Sri) 




Temehimg 
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JN the first place it is often said that only cock 
budgies can learn to talk. This is not so; 
but it is true that cocks make better performers 
than hens. 

Secondly, the age of your budgie is very 
important, for, the older your bird, the less easy it 
is to teach it. From April to the end of the summer 
is the proper time for budgies to breed, so now is 
your chance. The babies leave the nest when 
roughly four weeks old, and if you can buy a 
healthy young cock when it is six weeks or so old, 
you can start to tame it. 

This taming is very important, 
because to try teaching a budgie 
that is nervous and wild is hope¬ 
less. If you are gentle, and stroke 
your bird with your finger, from 
its neck to its tummy, every time 
you go to its cage, it will soon 
step on to your finger. A young 
budgie can’t hurt you—the most 
you can get is a slight pinch. 

When you have gained your 
bird's confidence you can start its 
lessons, and there are some rules 
to be learned. 



This budgie is quite at home on the phone 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


(1) You must not teach more than 
one bird, and no other birds 
must be kept in the same 
room. 


(2) You must have its undivided 
attention and, until it has 
learned a little, only one per¬ 
son should do the teaching. 
Young people’s voices are the 
best as they are higher-pitched. 
Women’s voices are more 
easily heard than men’s. 

(3) Don’t try to teach too much 
at first. The bird’s name, or 


some phrase such as “Pretty 
boy,” is enough to start with. 
You can go to rhymes and 
longer sentences as your bird 
improves. 

(4) Don’t make the “ lessons ” 
over long. Just repeat what 
you want it to learn about a 
dozen times—speaking very 
clearly—and then give it a rest. 
About three lessons a day is 
enough, though you can speak 
its name every time you go to 
feed it and while you clean out 
its cage. 

Be patient, gentle and regular 

in your attentions. 
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How We Hun Our Country 


WHAT LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES DO 

THE powers of a council are made up of the things which the 
council may do if it wishes. 

Its duties are the things which must be done, whatever the 
views of the council. 


I!!l£ 



The Civic Centre, Birmingham 


S For example, a council has the 
= power to water the streets in dry, 
S dusty weather. That is to say, it 
e| may do this if it wishes. On the 
= other hand, the council must 
S provide a vaccination service, even 
~ though many councillors may be 
fi against it. 

= As we saw last week. County 
= Borough Councils (looking after 
S big' places such as Plymouth, 
5 Birmingham, Liverpool) carry out 
S all the services in their area 
H themselves. 

| Sharing the work 

S The County Councils share the 
S work to be done with the other 
= councils in the area. The County 
j| Council itself looks after the big, 
= expensive, and important services 
fj such as town planning, the fire 
= services, the police, roads and 
H bridges, child welfare, ambulances, 
= libraries, and local education as 
S well as smaller services such as 
|j markets and street cleaning. 

= Borough and Urban District 
H Councils (which you will remem- 
= ber are responsible for the smaller 
| town areas in the county) both 
= have roughly the same powers and 
f| duties. They usually control 
= housing, water, street lighting, 
j| sewage, allotments, and collection 
= of refuse. 

=j The Rural District Councils 
S may provide parks, housing, street 
j= lighting, and sewage and refuse 
= collection. 

= Parish Councils are concerned 


very largely with parks and open 
spaces (a village green, for 
instance) and allotments. 

But local authorities often get 
Bills introduced in Parliament 
which, if passed, give councils 
legal powers according to local 
requirements. 

Still further differences in the 
powers and duties of local 
authorities are brought about by 
councils adopting local bye-laws. 
In one place residents may be 
forbidden to build unsightly sheds 
in their gardens, or annoy their 
neighbours with loudspeakers. In 
another area the residents may be 
forbidden to erect unsightly 
advertisements. 

Obeying the Law 

One point we must always 
remember is that a local authority 
may not do anything at all except 
what is allowed by law. 

If your parents pay rates they 
will receive twice a year a piece of 
paper called a “Rates Demand 
Note.” On the back of this will 
be listed the services provided by 
the local authority. Ask your 
parents if you can have a look 
at the back of one of these Notes 
and you can see for yourself what 
these services are. 

Next week we’ll talk about the 
council itself and take a look at 
Councillors, aldermen, chairmen, 
and mayors. 



= Street market : The stalls are licensed by the local council— = 
= and it is the council's responsibility to clean up afterwards! = 

^iittiiJiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmmii 


The Children’s Newspafri 


NEWS IN PICTURES 




A pony pauses for tit-bits during the Easter Monday show of London Van Horses, held in Regent’s Park, L 









Cyclists racing round the track in the 4,000 metres Team Pursuit Race, held every Easter 

at Herne Hill, south-east London. 
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celebrated 


RASTER has been 
generally in 
Christendom since the 
2nd century A.D., and for a 
long time it was observed 
as a special time for the 
forgiveness of genuine 
religious penitents and for 
the release of certain 
prisoners. Although it is 
still very much a religious 
festival, it is now celebrated 
in a much more light-hearted 
way—as you can see from the 
accompanying photographs. 


ondon. 



ifteen-year-old Carol Warner of Streatham, in her 
home-made Easter bonnet. 



WM 


The Easter Princess and her attendants on one of the many floral floats taking part in the Annual Easter 

Parade in Battersea Park, London. 
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WHY 

EASTER 

EGGS? 

Did you ever stop to think 
why >ve have chocolate eggs 
aft Easter? 

In the days when everybody 
fasted, or gave up certain favourite 
foods in Lent, eggs were included 
in the forbidden list. 

Incidentally, that’s why people 
made pancakes on Shrove Tuesday 
—to use up all the eggs before 
Lent started. 

After the 40 days of Lent with¬ 
out any eggs, you can well 
imagine how eager they were for 
the taste of them once again. 
This is the Christian theory for 
the origin of Easter Eggs. 

Renewal of life 

Another theory dates back to 
Ancient Egypt and Persia, long 
before the birth of Christianity. 
The egg had a special meaning for 
both the Egyptians and the 

Persians. For them, an egg with 
a live chick inside was a symbol 
. of the renewal of life that comes 
with the spring after the long, 
dead period of winter. They held 
sacred festivals at this time of year 
in thanksgiving to their gods for 
the coming of spring, and at these 
festivals eggs were eaten. They 
were ordinary eggs, boiled till 

they were hard, and painted in 
gaudy colours. 

For the early Christians, the 
Resurrection was a far greater 
example of the renewal of life 
/than the coming of spring. So 

they adapted this pagan idea and 
made the egg a symbol of resur¬ 
rection, painting it with patterns 
of vivid red—the colour of 

Christ's blood. 

Pace eggs 

Your own grandparents used to 
hard-boil eggs at Easter when 
they were children. They painted 
the shells as well, just as the 
Ancient Egyptians did. They 
called these “real" Easter Eggs, 
or Pace Eggs (originally Pasch or 
Pascal Eggs, after the .Jewish feast 
of the Passover that coincides 
with Easter). After boiling and 
decorating the eggs, by the dozen, 
they would give them away as 
gifts. And sometimes they would 
be hidden in various parts of the 
house and everyone would be 
invited to join in the treasure 
hunt. This was called Pace- 
Egging. 

Over in America young children 
talk about the Easter Bunny. He 
does a most unrabbit-like thing. 
He lays eggs—and chocolate eggs 
at that! 

In some homes the Easter 
Bunny is supposed to hide his 
eggs in secret places and the 
children play' a game of Hunt- 
the-Eggs similar to our own old 
game of Pace-Egging. 





HOT CROSS BUNS 


Of the many strange customs 
and ceremonies connected with 
Good Friday, the eating of hot 
cross buns is the only one 
universally remembered. 

The indented cross on the buns 
is believed to have been started 
at Str Albans Abbey to remind 
people of Christ’s suffering, and 
formerly these spiced buns were 
eaten only at breakfast time on 
Good Friday. 

The buns and bread baked on 
this holy day are thought to have 
had many strange beliefs con¬ 
nected with them. The most 
popular one was that they could 
cure all sorts of ills. Having been 


baked on Good Friday, the buns 
were supposed never to grow 
mouldy, and they were kept, hung 
up in the household, to bring good 
luck and to keep rats and other 
pests away. 

The grating of some of these 
stale buns into medicines, or soak¬ 
ing them in water, was expected to 
bring quick relief to the sick or 
invalid. Perhaps this last belief 
was not far wide of the mark, for 
the mould which must in fact 
have formed in the bread may 
have cured some of the ailments, 
in the same way in which 
penicillin does today, for, of 
course, penicillin was discovered 
from mould. 




I got this 
smashing 
booklet 

FREE 

Send today for 

HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING This shows you 
how to ride safely and helps you to pass your test. 
Fill in this coupon today _ 


I 


To FIBRAX Ltd 110 Ormside Street, London, S.E.15 

Please send me a FREE copy of HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING, 
stamp for postage 


I enclose 2id. 


J My name ia... 
| Address.. 


_C.N.6 


'J'here are heaps of children’s 
customs for Easter. Eggs, 
of course, feature largely—and 
“Egg rolling” is a famous 
traditional custom. The idea is 
that you celebrate by having 
a collection of hard-boiled 
eggs, in different colours. You 
either put dyes in the water, or 
the old-fashioned way was to 
wrap each egg in a piece of 
coloured cloth. Nowadays, 
however, most materials are 
“fast colours," so dye is the 
most reliable way. 

Take your coloured eggs out 
with you for a picnic, and find 
a grassy hill. Then, you roll 
them down the hill!- And the 
person whose egg is the last 
to be broken is the winner. 

ik 

Below is one of the fabulous 
Easter Eggs that were made as 
Easter Gifts in Russia by the 
court jeweller, Faberge, in the 
19th century. This egg, now in 
the collection owned by the 
famous jewellers Wartski, was 
called “The Coronation Egg,” 
and beside it you can see the 
golden Coronation coach, also 
made by Faberge. 


J)ozcns of poems have been 
written about Easter, but 
perhaps the most famous lines 
ever are the ones by A. E. 
Housman, from “A Shropshire 
Lad.” 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry 
now 

Is Iwng with bloom along the 
bough. 

And stands about the wood¬ 
land ride 

Wearing white for Eastei- 
tide. * 

talking of cherries, why 
not try making Cherry 
Truffles? 

Using 6 oz. cake crumbs (12 
heaped tablespoons), add 2 
dessertspoons apricot jam 
(warmed). 1 oz. melted mar¬ 
garine, 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
and 1-2 teaspoons almond 
essence. Mix together to a 
stiff paste. Divide it into 6 or 
8 portions and mould each 
portion round a glace cherry. 
Roll each in chocolate vermi¬ 
celli or hundreds and 
thousands. Leave to set. 
Makes 6 or 8 Cherry Truffles. 

★ 


A fine shot of The Flying Clipper. 


cadets aboard a three-masted s 1 
training ship. 

Watching the film, you visit 
Egypt. Turkey, Greece, and 
Spain, to mention only a few of 
the ports of call ; you get a seat 
with one of the drivers at the 
Monte Carlo Grand Prix; a ring¬ 
side view of a bull fight (the 
nastier details are left out); and 
a visit to the deck of an aircraft 
carrier to watch planes coming 
in at 150 miles an hour 1 

Pop for the penitents 

I There is one unfortunate mom¬ 
ent in the film. This occurs 
during the visit to Seville for 

I Holy Week, when we see the 
procession of hooded penitents 
walking into church to the 
accompaniment of a woman’s 

I voice singing something which 
sounds suspiciously like a pop 
number. Apart from this one 
lapse, The Flying Clipper is a 
| vivid and colourful experience. 


Echo of 
Southport 

Juniors of Crossens School in 
Southport run their own news¬ 
paper, The Crossens Echo. The 
editor is eleven-year-old John 
Willerton. He and his staff do all 
the work—they find the stories, 
write, edit, and print them. 

The Crossens Echo costs 3d. 
Income also comes from advertise¬ 
ments—a local laundry recently 
bought space. Profits are given 
to charity. 

Among personalities interviewed 
by the young reporters for their 
paper are Helen Shapiro, the 
Barlows and Hewitts of Corona¬ 
tion Street, the Beatles (the pop¬ 
singing group), and the singer 
Danny Williams. 


Try Rolling 
Eggs and 
Cherry 
Truffles! 


Jonquil 

Antony’s 

Column 


FILM 

SP®T 


A NEW film to be seen in 
London competes with 
Cinerama in the way it puts 
colour and spectacle on an 
enormous screen. The Flying 
Clipper has no less than six 
stereophonic soundtracks and 
follows the adventures of 
Scandinavian and German sea 


SAILING 

INTO 

THE 

SUN! 
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LEAVE IT 


EE 


TO JENNINGS I 


Jennings has great faith in the predictions of a fortune 
teller whom he met at a village fete. Hoping to win the 
cup for the best kept dormitory, Jennings and his friends 
hide cleaning materials in food cartons and spring-clean 
their room after lights out. Mr. Wilkins finds the cartons, 
which he confiscates, believing them to contain food for a 
dormitory feast... 


13. The Seer of the 
Bacon Counter 

“/TOOD heavens! What on 

vi earth ! I—I . . . Well, of 
al! the . . .” 

“What is it, Mr. Wilkins?” 
Matron asked. 

“This biscuit tin. It’s got floor 
polish in it. I don’t understand.” 

The discovery called for further 
investigation of the rest of the 
tins and boxes. Mr. Carter opened 
a container and said: “H’m. I 
fear this Swiss Roll would prove 
somewhat indigestible—even for a 
dormitory feast. I know small 
boys aren’t unduly fussy, but I’ve 
never known them to eat school 
carbolic soap.” 

Mr. Wilkins was eyeing the 
remains of the floor polish as 
though it were some rare 
chemical. “This is unbelievable!” 
he exclaimed. 

“So is the Devonshire cream,” 
said Matron. “It looks like 
scouring powder to me.” 

The true explanation of the so- 
called dormitory feast was 
obvious, and even Mr. Wilkins had 
to admit that a spring-cleaning 
operation was a far more likely 
theory, especially as the boys were 
known to be determined to win 
the cup. 

“But that doesn’t excuse their 
behaviour,” Mr. Wilkins argued. 
“They’d no business to be out of 
bed after I’d called silence.” 

“Not even in a good cause, Mr. 
Wilkins?” Matron was well 
known for her willingness to 
champion the cause of the boys 
on occasions of this sort. It was 
a tendency which Mr. Wilkins 
deplored. 

“Well, that’s up to you, I sup¬ 
pose—it’s your competition,” he 
retorted rather ungraciously. “I’d 
say they ought to be disqualified 
and punished as well. Don’t you 
agree. Carter?” 

Mr. Carter smiled. “As you’ve 
just observed, Wilkins, it’s 
Matron’s decision that counts this 
time, so let’s leave it to her, shall 
we?” 

Matron reached for the coffee 
pot and said: “Oh dear. You’re 
making things very difficult for 
me. I shall have to think very 
carefully between now and 
tomorrow morning.” 

T HE two masters sat drinking 
tepid coffee and chatting 
together for some while after 
Matron had left the room. “It’s 
high time that boy, Jennings, 
learned to behave like a civilised 
human being,” Mr. Wilkins 
observed, frowning at the sugar 
basin. “Look at the trouble he 
caused over the rain gauge, to say 
nothing of that ridiculous non¬ 
sense about disguising library 
books.” 

“M’yes,” Mr. Carter agreed. 
“ But you must admit he had 


reasons for feeling he’d been 
treated unjustly.” 

Mr. Wilkins’s eyebrows shot up 
in surprise. “Unjustly!” he 
echoed. “By whom, may I ask?” 

“ By you. Surely you knew that 
all that trouble and expense over 
getting a new arithmetic book was 
due to the fact that his old one 
was in your possession all the 
time?” 

For a moment Mr. Wilkins 
looked dumbfounded. Then 
something clicked into place in 
his mind and he remembered the 



I T was half a mile from (he 
school to the village by the 
path across the fields, and with 
every yard of the journey 
Jennings’s gloom deepened. 

It was Saturday—a week since 
he and Darbishire had set forth 
so expectantly on their shopping 
expedition; and now, as though 
in mockery of their high hopes, 
they were retracing their steps to 
pay Miss Tubbs the ninepence still 
outstanding for goods which they 
regretted ever having bought in 
the first place. 

As they entered the village and 
made their way to the largest of 
the three small shops strung out 
along the length of the one 
and only street, Jennings voiced a 
thought that had been growing in 
his mind for some time. “It’s all 
that wretched fortune-teller’s 
fault,” he grumbled. “Everything 
she said seemed to be coming 
right to begin with, and then 
suddenly it all went wrong.” 


Miss Tubbs, busy slicing bacon, 
laid aside her rashers and smiled. 
“Oh yes, of course. You’re the 
boys who came in last week for 
the soap powders and things.” 

Jennings forced a wan smile in 
reply and said: “We’re sorry now 
we bought them. Absolute waste 
of money; and if we’d known 
what the future held in store . . .” 
His words tailed away and he 
stood staririg at the shop assistant 
as though she were a being from 
outer space. “Gracious! No, it 
can’t be,” he breathed. 

She looked at him puzzled. “I 
beg your pardon?” 

“I’ve seen you before,” 
Jennings said accusingly. “It’s 
just come to me in a flash. Tell 
me, do you come from the East?” 

“Well, I used to live in Clacton 
some years ago,” she admitted. 

“No, I meant farther east than 
that; and what’s more, your name 
is—er—er . . For a moment 
the name eluded him. 

“Miss Tubbs,” she prompted. 

“Yes, but you're not really Miss 
Tubbs at all!” There was no 
mistaking the note of triumphant 
discovery in Jennings’s voice; nor 
yet her look of bewilderment as 
he hurried on: “You’re Madame 
Olivera, the famous oriental gypsy 
fortune teller!” 

D ARBISIIIRE had been listen¬ 
ing spellbound to the con¬ 
versation. Now his face lit up 

and he opened his eyes so wide 
that his glasses slid down his nose. 


boy prattling some long-winded 
story about his book when he had 
brought the rainfall container to 
the staff room a few days before. 

“Good heavens! I’d no idea 
he’d lent it to me. He never said 
so.” 

“He didn’t know at the time, 
any more than you did. But now, 
of course, he feels he’s got very 
much the worst of the bargain, 
because his aunt deprived him of 
his usual postal order to pay for 
the new book.” 

Now that he knew the facts, Mr. 
Wilkins felt a tinge of remorse. 
“Thanks for telling me. Carter,” 
he said. “I feel I ought to do 
something to put matters right.” 

M R. CARTER smiled and said : 

“There’s always the Jennings 
Relief Fund.” 

“The whatl” Once again Mr. 
Wilkins had the feeling that he 
could never quite catch up with 
what was going on in the world 
of small boys. “What in the 
name of thunder is the Jennings 
Relief Fund, if you please?” 

Solemnly, Mr. Carter said: “It’s 
a charitable organisation spon¬ 
sored by Darbishire to finance the 
purchase of the new atlas which 
you insist upon Jennings paying 
for.” 

“Oh yes, of course, there’s that, 
too, isn’t there.” The ten shillings 
spent so needlessly on the arith¬ 
metic book would have covered 
the cost of the atlas, Mr. Wilkins 
reflected. Yes, he really must do 
something to make amends! 

He put a further question to his 
colleague and learned where the 
assets of the fund—still woefully 
short of the target—were kept. 

“Right!” L. P. Wilkins, Esq., 
MA, was not a man who normally 
went about doing good by stealth. 
But now he rose from the table, 
his hand groping for the wallet in 
his hip pocket. In the doorway 
he turned and smiled pleasantly at 
Mr. Carter. “In a toffee tin in 
Darbishire’s locker, I think you 
said?” he confirmed. “Splendid! 
But don’t breathe a word. In the 
circumstances I think it would be 
better for the donor to remain 
anonymous.” 



Jennings stalked out 
of the shop in disgust 

“I expect her crystal ball only 
works properly in the inscrutable 
East,” said Darbishire. “Perhaps 
the weather doesn't suit it over 
here, or something.” 

“Inscrutable East! Huh, do me 
a favour,” Jennings snorted in 
disgust. “I'll tell you one thing, 
Darbi. If ever I meet her again, 
either here or out in China or 
somewhere, I shan’t half give her 
a ticking off, you see if I don’t!” 

T HEY had arrived at the Lin- 
bury General Stores and 
Post Office. Disgruntled, Jennings 

marched into the shop and placed 
ninepence in coppers on the pro¬ 
visions counter. “Good afternoon. 
We’ve brought you the money we 
owe you," he said. 


“Wow! Fossilised fish-hooks! 
Are you sure, Jen?” he cried. 

“Yes, that’s quite right,” Miss 
Tubbs confirmed, smiling broadly 
at her former client. “I remember 
you, too, now. You had your 
fortune told at the village fete 
last month. I'm not surprised you 
didn’t recognise me straight away. 

I look very different in my gypsy 
costume with my wig on and all.” 

Darbishire straightened his- 
glasses and looked searchingly at 
the bacon-slicing crystal-gazer. “I 
don't quite understand. Who are 
you really —Miss Tubbs or 
Madame Olivera?” he asked. 

She laughed aloud. “Oh. I only 
do fortune telling for a hobby. 
You’d be surprised how it brings 
the money rolling in at bazaars 


and that sort of thing.” Miss 
Tubbs prattled on. Had she been 
a thought reader as well as a 
fortune teller she would have been 
startled to observe the turmoil 
going on in the mind of her 
former client. “Ever so popular, 
it is. In fact, I've been asked to 
do it again at the Scouts’ fete 
next week, so if you’d like to 
come along ...” 

“No thank you. I’ve been done 
once already,” Jennings said 
firmly. “You told me three things 
that were going to happen, and all 
three of them haven’t.” 

“T>EALLY! Oh well, don’t 
*V give up hope,” Miss Tubbs 
consoled him. “You can’t expect 
everything to come right at the 
drop of a hat. Just you wait a bit 
longer and see if things don’t turn 
out for the best in the end.” 

The little bell on the shop door 
jangled angrily as the customers 
departed. It had hardly ceased 
ringing before Jennings gave rein 
to his simmering emotions. 

“What an absolute bare-faced 
swindle,” he fumed. “Pretending 
to be a famous oriental gypsy and 
just being silly old Miss Tubbs all 
the time. She ought to be 
prosecuted! . . . She ought to be 
iocked up! ... She can't tell 
fortunes any more than I can.” 

D ARBISHIRE was prepared to 
take a more lenient view. 
“Oh, I don’t know. Her first 
prophecy came true all right. The 
one about going on a journey over 
land and water.” 

“Huh! You can't call going 
over a bridge in a bus a voyage 
over water.” 

“You said it was. Actually I 
thought you were stretching it a 
bit. but you said . . .” 

“Ah, maybe I did then. I’d 
have been willing to give her the 
benefit of the doubt if the other 
two had worked out properly: but 
look at the one about my coming 
into money. Aunt Angela never 
sent me that postal order she 
promised. All I got was a 
mouldy book.” 

“Yes. she slipped up badly 
there,” Darbishire agreed. 

“She certainly did! And I've 
got to write a ‘ thank you ’ letter 
just for . . .” 

“No, I meant Madame What’s- 
it—not your aunt. And as for the 
ambition you’d set your heart on 
—a fine mess that’s landed us in.” 
Darbishire shook his head and 
then looked on the bright side 
again. “Still, she did say things 
might turn out right in the end. 
didn’t she?” 

“That was just a lot of flannel. 
Oriental fortune teller, my foot! 
She’s never been farther east than 
Clacton . . .” Jennings lapsed 
into silence and relieved his feel¬ 
ings by sending a stone scurrying 
across the road with the toe of 
his shoe. It was clear that he held 
the mild-mannered Miss Tubbs 
solely responsible for all his 
misfortunes. 

J N spile of their disappointments 
Darbishire couldn’t help 
smiling to himself. All the wav- 
down to the village old Jen had 
been threatening to expose the 
fortune teller as an impostor if 
ever he met her again. He 
wouldn’t half give her a telling 
off, he’d said. Well, he had met 
her again and he’d hardly said a 
word! Darbishire was about to 
point this out with gleeful relish, 
but a glance at his friend's gloomy 
expression caused him to change 
his mind. There are some things 
over which it is more tactful to 
draw a veil. 

To be continued 

The full text of LEAVE IT TO 
JFNN1NGS, of which this serial forms 
jKirt, wilt be published in the autumn by 
William Collins A Sons Ltd . 

© Anthony Buckeridxe 1963 
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FREE 59 

DIFFERENT 

STAMPS FROM 

DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES 

| WORLD OF STAMPS 



Collected from the four corners of "the 
world over many years from, such exciting 
places as Upper Volta (stamp as shown) hot 
•pot Aden, teeming Hong Kong, desolate 
Greenland, and the steaming Jungles 
of Malaya. 

★ Now they can be yours by simply 
sending a 3d. stamp for postage 
and asking to see, without obliga¬ 
tion, some other stamps in Priced 
Booklets on 14 days’ Approval. 

Please let! your parents you are writing. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL 
(DEPT. CE) 

40A TEVILLE ROAD. WORTHING, SUSSEX 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a. 
wonderful packet of 
(33 different stamps.': 
also the famous Old:] 

Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY. FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A52), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


(AII Different) 


50 —As above 
100 Bulgaria 
100 China- 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
25 Brazil 
•25 Switzerland 
7 Brunei 
6 Jersey 
12 Tristan 
100 South Africa 


200 Germany 
. 25 Paraguay 
25 Guatemala 
25 Hitler Heads 
100 Portugal 
50 Greece 
100 Netherlands 
100 Austria 
100 France 
25 Eire 
100 Canada 
100 Australia 
100 Russia 
50 Roumania 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE. 1963 Edition. 1.160 Pages. 
' 18.050 Illustration^. 

Price 27/6, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 

tlSMUOlf 

OVER 

fe 200 

% PLUS 

THE FAMOUS PENNY BLACK 

& CAPE TRIANGULAR FACSIMILES 

The famous 1840 British “PENNY BLACK’ 
and 1853 “CAPE TRIANGULAR” facsimiles 
(originals worth about £45) plus a genuine 
dealer’s mixture of 200 unsorted stamps 
(Catalogued over 30/-). all ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Just ask to see our New Approvals, 
and enclose 3d. for postage. 

(Please tell your parents.) 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN6) 
Eastrington, GOOLE, Yorks. 




To all Stamp 
Collectors who send I 
for our Approvals | 

-POST COUPON NOW" 

Please send Approvals and G.B. High 
Values. I enclose 6d. for postage and 
have told my parents that I am sending. 


Na 


Address.,., 


Adult collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please state 
interests 


AVON STAMPS 
(Dept. CNI5) 
NORTH WALSHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan 2/9 . 100 Wqrid 4/3 

30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3. | 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

8, Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
\d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for -postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN47) 

S3 Newfyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


200 


stamps plus 2 nnn 
FROM RUSSIA tUU 

FREE! ic 

To alt Mho request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.) 
291 LONDON KD.. LEETWICII GREEN, 
NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


6 GIANT CRETE (RPR.) FREE to 
everyone ordering one of these 


PACKETS 


50 diff. 100 dift. 200 diff. 

Chile 2/3 Australia 6/- Austria 6/- 

Cuba 3/6 Bulgaria 3/6 Br. Empire 5/- 

Greece 2/- Canada 6/- China 3/6 

Iraq 3/9 India 3/- France 6/- 

Malaya 3/6 N. Zealand 8/- Hungary 5/- 

Swiss 2/- Portugal 3/9 Italy 6/- 

Please tell your parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstamps (C) 18 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


rnrr C/ AUSTRALIAN* 
rKCC 3 " STAMP 1 



applicants for my Bargain . 
Approval enclosing 3d. for postage, b 
Please tell your parents before replying, k 

S. W. SALMON (C76) b 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH > 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 30 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues. Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics. etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4\d. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/3 post free.) 
SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


“ TEH HINT COLONIALS I 

All showing portrait of H.M. The 
Ul Queen. Just ask for my discount m 
approvals. 3d. postage please. 

Tell your parents you are writing, m 

B. R. M. SINGLETON (CN 40), * 

LL 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


SWING THE KILT! 

If you are interested in a real Scottish-made 
Kilt in clan tartan, you should send 
stamped, addressed envelope for an estimate 
and give as many details as possible. 

Prices: £7.10.0 for a 5-year-old child. 

Ladies' £16.16.0 up to 28 in. long. 
Fullest yardage and perfect Scottish craft- 
manship. All hand-sewn and hand-pleated. 

J. MacDAVID & SON 
KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 



LARGE PICTORIALS 
from FRANCE 

never before offered 

Write now for a selection of stamps 
on approval and receive this fabulous 
collection of French Pictorials. Yours 
for 1/- only. 

Please tell your Parents. 
COMET SALES (DEPT. 281 
12 Upper King Street, NORWICH 


CLUB FOR SCOUTS 
AND GUIDES 


Q NE of the liveliest societies is the Scout Stamp Collectors’ 
Club for those whose collections feature the Boy Scout 
and Girl Guide Movements. 

Founded in 1957, the SSCC, as it is usually called, has just 
enrolled its 600th member. She is an American Guider, for 
the club has members all over the world. 

The club has recently published 
a catalogue of Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide stamps and it’s surprising 
how many of these issues there 
have been. Some of them date 
back over 40 years. 

The yearly subscription to the 
SSCC is 5s. for juniors and 10s. 
for seniors, and this includes the 
monthly journal. Further details 
may be obtained ' from the 
Secretary, Mr. H. L. Fears, It 
Salisbury Road, Seaford, Sussex. 


If you write to him, please 
remember a 3d. stamp for his 
reply. 

The latest issue comes from 
Switzerland. It marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Swiss Boy 
Scout Movement. This new stamp 


Series from 
—Singapore- 



JJcaltiful' Malayan flowers and 
wild birds are featured in 
their natural colours on eight 
stamps just 
issued in 
Singapore. 

These com¬ 
plete the 
definitive 
series begun 
last year by 
the issue of 
seven stamps 
showing 
Malayan 
fishes. Pictured here is the 8- 
cents value, which shows a vanda, 
a red and yellow orchid from the 
Singapore Botanic Gardens. 



is one of a series of six, each 
devoted lo a different Swiss 
anniversary or event. Another 
marks the centenary of the Swiss 
Alpine Club. A new 30-centime 
value supports the Freedom-from- 
Hunger campaign. 


Luxembourg’s 1,000 Years 


TRISTAN 

DA CUNHA 

FREE j j 

Historic re-settlement issue 
plus 50 other different stamps 
—quite FREE to genuine 
collectors asking to see my 
approval booklet and send¬ 
ing 3d. stamp for postage. 
Don’t miss this chance—tell 
your parents and WRITE 
TODAY to 

OLD BADGER 

BADGER’S TOWN HOUSE 
OXFORD ROAD 
WORTHING, SUSSEX 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FRFP This scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 


TWO COMPLETE SETS CDCC 
CORONATION rriElCl 

If you request our superb selection of 
1,000 stamps all at Twopence each, 
sent on approval.. This large box of 
top quality stamps contains a wonder¬ 
ful variety of all reigns: COLONIALS; 
FOREIGN; SPACE ISSUES; NEW 
ISSUES; COMMEMORATIVES, both 
MINT & USED. A truly excellent selec¬ 
tion with a large number of high face 
values. Enquiries dealt with in strict 
rotation. 14 page list available for 3d. 
stamp. 

Parents' approval on letter if under 16. 

REMBRANDT PHILATELICS 

(Dept. 5), 2 NEWTOWN ROAD, W00LST0N, 
Southampton, Hants. (3d. stamp please.) 



Notre Dame Cathedral in the city of Luxembourg 


Jys international philatelic exhi¬ 
bition opens this week in 
Luxembourg. It forms part of the 
celebrations of the millenary, or 
1 .000th anniversary, of the capt’al. 

A special series of eleven stamps 
has been issued to mark the open¬ 
ing of the exhibition. Each value 
features a building ora work of art. 

On the T- 
franc stamp, 
pictured here, 
is a view of 
the Three 
Towers. These 
are part of 
one of the old 
city gates and . 
were built 
about 1050. 


The 3-francs stamp, also shown 
here, has a view of the Palace of 




I ET LUX EMBOQ RG 

► t n 5 cliZZ**i4 ka - 

lAAOMAtAUAmitltt 

the Grand Duchess of Luxem¬ 
bourg. This was once the city 
halL and dates from 1572 when 
Luxembourg, like Belgium and 
Holland, was under Spanish ryle. 

C. W. Hill 


SCHOOLBOY LANCER 


Fifteen-year-old Steven Bishop 
of Greenwich, London, has been 
having the holiday of his life— 
with the British Army in Germany. 
Hearing that he is set on joining 
the Lancers (his father's old 
regiment) when he is old enough, 
the 17th-21st Lancers invited him 
to spend a fortnight with them on 
I field training. 


So Steven has been firing the 
22-pounder gun of a Conqueror, 
one of the Army's biggest tanks, 
and has been learning how to 
operate its radio, how to maintain 
. tanks generally, and how to 
recover them when they have 
broken down. 

The holiday cost him only £12. 
The Army paid the rest. 
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It 



by 

Guy Williams 


DO*MT»Y@UR®£2LF 


WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues 
will, if written below each other, 
read the same across as down. 

Largest island in the West 
Indies. 

Consumed or employed. 

Curve. 

Totals. 

A Person Of 
Wonder 

J[/fY first is in toothache, also in 
tonic. 

My second's in romp and also in 
frolic ; 

My third is in number, it turns up 
in tune, 

My fourth's in July, and you'll find 
it in June ; 

My fifth is in supper, as well as in 
soup, 

My sixth is in tremble, trip, 
trouble, and troop ; 

My seventh's in flower, and also in 
rose. 

My eighth is in travel, though left 
out of goes ; 

My whole is a person who knows 
how to mix 

Fun, magic, and palter in amazing 
tricks. 


ACROSS: 1 

be found on 
Friday’s buns. 4 
Young of the frog. 
8 Storing of 
goods. 9 Am¬ 
phibious animal. 10 
Well skilled. 11 
Cord worn round 
the neck. 12 and 
14 Special date in 
the Christian 
calendar (two 
words, 6, 6). 18 

European king¬ 
dom. 20 Fairy¬ 
like. 22 Two places 
behind first. 23 
Flower, or sea 
creature. 24 This 
sings as it soars. 
25 Kinds. DOWN : 
1 Waterfall. 2 
Popular name for sea air. 3 Frighten. 4 To multiply by three. 5 
To suffocate in water. 6 External. 7 Made a mistake. 13 Plant used in 
cookery. 15 No use. 16 Strictly, this applies to citizens of the Northern 
States of the U.S. 17 To board ship for a voyage. 18 Nips. 19 Asian 
sub-continent. 21 Base. 


JUMBLED TOWN 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
ill the words below to form the 
name of a Berkshire town with 
a very famous castle ? 

DOWN, SIR! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword : Across : 1 Cross. 4 

Tadpole. 8 Storage. 9 Otter. 10 
Adept. 11 Lanyard. 12 and 14 
Easter Sunday. 18 Belgium. 20 
Elfin. 22 Third. 23 Anemone. 
24 Skylark. 25 Sorts. Down : 1 
Cascade. 2 Ozone. 3 Startle. 4 
Treble. 5 Drown. 6 Outward. 
7 Erred. 13 Salsify. 15 Useless. 
16 Yankees. 17 Embark. 18 Bites. 
19 India. 21 Floor. 

Come on, have a guess ! Three 
flamingoes each on one leg. 
Number Puzzle : Crossword. Odd 
one out : Hurricane—a gale force 
wind. The others are forms of 
frozen water. Problem of cups and 
saucers : 2s. 6d. 

Forming the dogs : Word Square; 
Poodle ; labrador ; CUBA 

dalmatian. A person - USED 

of wonder: Conjuror. BEND 

Jumbled Town: ADDS 

Windsor. 


Hahing a head for tjour fingers 

CD 



^[ext time you have a minute 
or two to spare, try making 
a little paper animal’s head that 
you can “wear” on two of your 
fingers. You won’t find it diffi¬ 
cult, and you can have a great 
deal of fun! 

Begin by rolling a strip of 
paper up into a tube, as shown 
at A in the illustration. Paste 
the inside surface so that the 
tube snugly fits the forefinger 
and middle finger. (Don’t put 
paste on the part of the paper 
which will touch your fingers!) 

Then cut a strip of paper to 
form the creature’s face, as 
shown at B. Fold the strip in 
the middle and paste it on the 


tube, like the one seen in the 
illustration. Add ears (as seen 
at C), teeth, horns (if you wish), 
a mane (which can be made 
from wood wool or the shredded 
paper found in chocolate boxes), 
and any other features that your 
imagination or ingenuity suggest. 

Colour the head with paints or 
crayons, wrap a handkerchief or 
duster round the rest of your 
hand (or sew a little jacket like 
that at D, if you are clever with 
a needle). 

The “finger-animal” is thus 
ready to give a “performance.” 





This month Ravenstor youth hostel celebrates the 25th anniversary 
of its opening. For a quarter of a century this beautifully situated 
mansion has welcomed visitors from all over the world to the Peak 
District National Park. 

There are more than 270 youth hostels throughout England and 
Wales, in town, coast and countryside. Overnight accommodation 
and meals are remarkably cheap and there’s a friendly atmosphere 
that makes everyone feel at home. Y.H.A. members are happy to 
return again and again to their favourite hostels for week-ends or 
holiday tours. Like to join them ? Send TODAY for details. 

I 


To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free leaflet “Going Places?” and 
enrolment form. 


NAME ... 
ADDRESS 

CN637. 


r 
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YOUTH TOURNAMENT 
FOR F.A. CENTENARY 



'T'HIS is the centenary year of the English Football Associa¬ 
tion. First of the events arranged to mark those 100 
years is the International Youth Tournament. This Easter 
weekend sees the opening of the competition, with eight 
matches on Saturday and eight more on Monday. 



The Tournament attracted 27 
European nations, and the sur¬ 
viving 16 will compete for the 
title, held by Rumania. The teams 
—consisting of uncapped players 
under 18—have been divided into 
four Groups, which will operate 
on the league system. There will 
be eight more matches on Wednes¬ 
day next (17th), after which the 
winners of each group meet in the 
semi-finals two days later. 

The Final will take place at 
Wembley Stadium on the follow¬ 
ing Tuesday. 23rd April—St. 
George's Day. That should be a 
great day for England! 

Holiday camp home 

All players and officials are 
being accommodated at a holiday 
camp in Bognor. Therefore, the 
28 matches are to be played on 
grounds—of both professional and 
amateur clubs—within a radius of 
60 miles. The youth of Scotland 
and. Northern Ireland are also 
taking part in the tournament, so 
they can count on plenty of 
support despite having to play on 
"foreign” soil! 

^ue first Youth Tournament, in 
which eight teams entered, 
was held in England in 1948. and 
the home country won the title. 
Then—and since—England has 
always fielded a team of amateurs. 
But this year the team will be of 
young professionals, who can be 
expected to give a better account 
of themselves against the specially- 
trained young men from countries 
like West Germany. Italy, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Rumania. 

Sports Holidays 
in Scotland 

'J'he other week C N announced 
the booklet. Inverclyde 1963, 
which gave details of sports 
courses in Scotland. Now comes 
a booklet, Scottish Sports Holidays 
1963, issued by the Scottish 
Tourist Board. 

It gives full details about the 
many excellent facilities for those 
who want sports holidays in 
Scotland. The booklet is available 
direct from The Scottish Tourist 
Board, 2 Rutland Place, West End, 
Edinburgh. 


With the Cyclists 
- at Easter - 


J^acing cyclists from many parts 
of Europe—and from Austra¬ 
lia, too—will be in Britain this 
Easter. They will compete in a 
variety of events in many parts of 
the country. But the major races 
will be at Herne Hill (Good 
Friday) and Coventry (Easter 
Monday). 

Herne Hill's outstanding event 
will be the Champion of Cham¬ 
pions sprint over 1,000 metres. 
This is a race in which experience 

| ALL-ROUND ALFIE | 


and tactics are the chief need. Ron 
Beansch of Australia should retain 
the title he won a year ago. He 
can expect a strong challenge from 
Coventry's national champion, 
Karl Barton. 

Many of the cyclists at Herne 
Hill will go on to the Coventry 
meeting on Easter Monday. 

A cycling event of a different 
nature will be staged in Northern 
Ireland over Easter. This is the 
three-day Tour of the North in 
which cyclists will be covering 
some 300 miles. 


LEAPING 

FOR 

VICTORY? 

Margaret Hankinson (16) 
of Hayes, Middlesex, leaps 
high while training for the 
British junior Champion¬ 
ships which take place on 
27th April. 
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After a week or so of the close 
season all fishermen are keen to 
be at the waterside. Fishing, of 
course, is forbidden, so the next 
best thing is to take a stroll along 
the bank. 

Jt is a good plan to take a note¬ 
book and pencil so that you 
can jot down any likely fishing 
spots for when the season opens. 
An important feature to look for 
is where a stream or brook enters 
a river’s main course. Such a 
stream always brings all kinds of 
fresh insect life and food down 
with it, making a spot of this kind 
an excellent place to fish. 

I also always take note of any 
spot where the bank opens out 
into a little bay. These places I 
mentally reserve in my mind for 
the days when the river is swollen 
and swift, and the main current is 
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far too strong for ordinary fishing. 
Then the shelter of these little 
bays provides resting places for 
fish moving up and down stream. 

Sometimes a tree which has 
been cut down years ago can 
provide an excellent vantage-point 
for the angler. The roots collect 
mud and gravel, and often a little 
artificial “jetty” sticks out two or 
three feet into the main stream, 
giving extra distance to your cast. 

However, make sure the ground 
is quite firm before you venture 
out on such a spot! 

Never pass a bridge without 
looking over the parapet. Keep 
looking for a minute or two, 
because it takes a while for your 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


eyes to become accustomed to the 
water. I often find that a shoal of 
fish begins to materialise just when 
I’m on the point of giving up. 

So, remember, keep your eyes 
skinned when you take these 
walks. You will be surprised how 
rewarding they are when fishing 
starts again. 

NEXT WEEK : Making a float. 



This stretch of the River Mole at Boxhill shows some of the 
good fishing spots mentioned above 


MR. THERM 

The winners of Mr. Therm’s 
Bicycle Competition No. 14 
are : Julia Kibblewhite, Guild¬ 
ford, Surrey; David O’Dell, 
Luton, Beds; and Jean Offord, 
Falmouth; Cornwall. 

Each has been sent a £2 2s. 
Book Token, their entries 
being adjudged the neatest 
correct received. 

SOLUTION: Washer, tennis, 
rubber, chains. 


FREE FILMS 

SEND 6 d —and there's 
no need to buy another ever 

Send 6d. stamp for postage and packing, 
and get a top quality, high definition film 
FREE. (State 120, 620, or i27 size.) 
Return your completed film for processing 
and you get P.C. size prints and a replace* 
ment film with results. 

Send us any film for processing; 
get P.C. size prints and a free 
film with results. Send P.O. 6/- for 
8 exposures, 8/- for 12 exposures, 10/- for 
16 exposures. 

BRITAIN'S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


-GRATISPOOL LTD 


(DEPT. GP 62/15). GLASGOW, C.l 



Better 
work 
with . . 



Plasticine' 


( Regd . Trade Mark) 

The best results are undoubtedly obtained with “Plasticine”. In schools and studios 
everywhere this famous modelling material is always preferred. Educationists therefore 
should insist on “Plasticine!’ and avoid substitutes. 

“ROMAN CITY” & “FREXON” CRAYONS 
The smooth, non-smearing quality of Harbutt’s wax crayons also makes for better 
work at school and at home. The brilliant colours of “ R.oman City” are specially 
selected for ease of blending. The large size “Frexon” crayons encourage freedom of 

HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE LTD., B a T & a ™ a S n rset 
















































